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The British lion has always stood fast, 
‘true to its colours’... . like Sundour 


unfadable furnishing fabrics 
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EDWARD SHARP & SONS LTD. 
of MAIDSTONE, KENT , 
“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 


COLDs and influenza cannot be ; straight bones and strong teeth 
resisted when your diet is deficient | without sufficient vitamin D: the 
in vitamin A: the daily dose of | daily dose of Crookes’ keeps your 
Crookes’ ensures you the necessary | supply well above the safety level. 
amount. This extra supply of vitamins A 
Adults cannot keep healthy and | and D will work wondersin building 
children cannot grow up with | up your resistance and stamina. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 


OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 








Capsules—100-8/6 * Liguid—enough for 16 days 2/- 
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This, in the field of physics, 


By Appointment 3 

Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., §S 

Biscuit & Vita-Weat vi 
Crispbread Manufacturers & 


is the symbol for 











MR. PEEK 
‘When zoning goes 
our plans extend .. .’ 





absolute temperature 





This, in the field of 





electrical products, 











is the symbol for MR. FREAN 


‘From John o’ Groat’s 
down to Land’s End.’ 





absolute dependability | 


PHILIPS Vita-Weat 


LAMPS - RADIO » X-RAY - COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
AND ALLIED ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
FHILIFS LAMPS LIMITED - CENTURY HOUSE - SHAFTESBURY AVENUE LONDON: W.C2 : 
14 

















Something no other 
toothpaste has — 





Ransomes popular 
range of Lawn Mowers 
has held a foremost 
place for over a 
Century. 


Limited supplies will 
be made during the 





cutting season, full 
particulars of which aa | 
will later be available [im | 
at Ironmongers. he 


* Irium is 
purified Sodium Lauryl 
Sulphate— the most effective tooth- 
cleaning agent known to dental science. It is 
found only in Pepsodent, 
Greatest tooth-cleansing discovery 
ever is Irium, safe, gentle, non-acid, 
non-alkaline. Makes your teeth 
cleaner, whiter, more sparkling than 
ever before. 


, (containing RIUM) 


Toothpaste 1/3 and 2/2 RANSOMES, SIMS &© JEFFERIES, LTD, a 
pp 106-825-65 Tooth Powder 7}d. and 1/6 ORWELL WORKS, IPSWICH Lodge Plugs Ltd., Rugby 





| %&THE PLUG WITH THE PINK 
“SINTOX” INSULATOR 
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chills-so 
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All shrewd Judges smoke = =~ 


The demand for Orlik pipes far exceeds 
the supply, but the quality is still as good 
as ever. fi you have difficulty in obtain- 
ing a genuine Orlik London-made pipe, 
please write to us for address of the 
nearest Tobacconist who can supply you. 


L. ORLIK LTD., 
17-18, Old Bond St., London, W.1 


Established 1899 


in wartime pack. 


ELATION FACE POWDER . 






a A 
Also PETROL LIGHTERS & POUCHES 


Orlik wind-proof Petrol Lighters give a sure 
light for cigarette or pipe, indoors or out. 
Orlik Pouches in a variety of styles. 








. « superfine... silk-sifted ... 
for those with sensitive skin. It is blended ina range of shades for 
all colourings, for all ensembles, and, very particularly, for the 
varying skin ages. Those who prefer a slightly heavier Powder 


will like the Dorothy Gray PORTRAIT POWDER. Still, of course, 





Dorothy Gray is a Registered Trade Mark 

















SANITAS 


The Safe PERSONAL ANTISEPTIC . 
At all Chemists 2 
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“In the present 
state of medical 
knowledge . . .” 


The wise doctor of today is no 
“medicine man”: he readily admits 
that medical science has a lot to 
learn about nerves and nerve strain. 
But whatever new discoveries the 
future may hold, one truth is un- 
assailable: nerves need adequate 
supplies of organic phosphorus 
and protein. In other words they 
need ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve Tonic, for 
only in ‘Sanatogen’ can be found 
organic phosphorus and protein 
in chemical combination. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


Regd. Trade Mark 
NERVE TONIC 


In one size only at present — 
6/6d. (including Purchase Tax). 


I A ‘Genatosan’ Product. 








ANDREWS for 


INNER CLEANLINESS 


Family size tin 2/- 
Guaranteed to contain 8 ozs. _71,12 
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“Don’t be a bear, 
darling — let 
me have 
some of your 
Caley Granford’’ 


10 wonderful centres . . . transparent wrappings 
... excuse us if we boast a little, but Cranford is 
the newest, nicest, richest assortment you’ve ever 
spent your points on. First hint of all the 
wonderful things coming from Caley’s soon— 
including your favourite FORTUNE Chocolates. 


CALEY CRANFORD 
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NEXT WEEK'S ROAD VICTIM 


People brighten up when they see her. She’s such a nice little thing, 
so friendly. Next week the manager is giving her a bonus. Next week 
she’s going to that new film. Next week.... 

Fatally apt are those old words “‘ In the midst of life, we are in 
death ”! Each day the roads take 15 lives. And for every person killed, 
some 25 more are injured, maimed, disfigured. A horrible, senseless 
slaughter! 

What causes all these accidents? 
More often than not, it is one thing 
— carelessness. No one type of 
road user is altogether guilty — or 
innocent. The road problem con- 
cerns us all. There is only one 
immediate cure. More care, more 
consideration. 





Keep Death 
off the Road 











Issued by the Ministry of Wer Transport 
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Spaniel , 
Hikers all have zy 
happy faces 
When their shoes have 
Paton’s lacer 


He’s on the priority list for 
a Chappie supply, because his 
master’s an old Chappie custo- 
mer and naturally he gets first 
chance to have what’s going. 
It’s hard luck on the other dogs, 
for vets and breeders agree that 
Chappie is the scientifically- 
balanced all-round diet which 


Laton's 


SHOE & BOOT 
Lt re) 





From your retailer 
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WM. PATON LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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@ EASY STARTING 





keeps all dogs fit and happy. _@ SMOOTH 

So see to it that your pet gets 

Chappie just as soon as it | RUNNING 
becomes generally available. | @ GREATER 


PETROL MILEAGE 


A. C. SPHINX 
SPARKING PLUG CO. 
DUNSTABLE, 


LTD 
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THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


1} litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149 *7°3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 - 1-8) 
23 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193°16°1 
34 litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0° 7 


%* Every Jaguar is a full 5-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
have been incorporated and each model is still 
the finest value obtainable. 








*“Good Mornings’ begin 
with Gillette 


Life and soul of the carriage, behold Mr. Gay who 
boasts that his blades make him bright for the day! 


2d each, including Purchase Tax. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY «Previously S.S. Cars Limited) | Blue Gillette 3d each, ‘ Standard’ Gillette (plain steel) 
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WRIGHT'S 
Coal Tar Soap 
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Charivaria 


Durine recent frosts a lorry laden with pianos skidded 
into a lamp-post in Yorkshire. Witnesses said it was a 
London lorry, judging by the twang. 


° ° 


Sir Stafford Cripps announces that non-utility frills will 
soon be permitted. We await a statement from Sir Ben 
Smith that lamb cutlets are available to go with them. 


° ° 


“Reat Skunk Stole for sale, 
2 skins wide and 2 years long, 
with tails; £7.” 
Advt. in Oxford paper. 


And how high? 
° ° 


Our sympathy is with the 
husband who, handed one 
of his wife’s pancakes made 
with the darker flour, tried 
it on the gramophone. 


° ° 





A correspondent claims that 
he heard two passengers on 
a Hampstead bus conversing in English. His theory is 
that they didn’t know each other’s language. 


°o ° 


Fraternal Association 
“Evening subject: ‘Stars and Stripes.’ Anthem, ‘Abide With 
Me’ (Churchill).”—Church notice in “Manchester Guardian.” 
° °o 


Burglars who entered a Staffordshire confectionery 
warehouse had in their possession an imitation revolver. 
They explained in court that it was a lollipop gun. 





A naturalist mentions the possibility that France, Spain, 
Portugal and England may claim to have heard the first 
cuckoo simultaneously this year. Russia is expected to be 
content with exercising her power of veto. 


° ° 


Spanish Newspapers Please Copy 
“Lonpon AND S.E. ENGLAND: French north-east wind... .” 
Newspaper’s weather-forecast. 
° ° 
“What would the return 
of a Glacial Age mean to 
this country?” wonders a 
reader. A sharp drop in the 
gas pressure, for one thing. 


° ° 


When a play was with- 
drawn recently the manager 
stated that the stalls were 
well patronized but the pit 
was always half empty. 
Deliberate absenteeism is 
suspected. 


° ° 











The newsprint situation is 
to be reviewed in April. Printing departments are already 
being warned to tighten their driving belts. 


° ° 


The old proverbs lose none of their validity to-day. People 
who live in Glasshouses, for instance, shouldn’t throw stones. 


° ° 


It speaks volumes for the speed at which Raymond 
Famechon and Danny Webb fought in their recent feather- 
weight contest that they were able to keep up with Raymond 
Glendenning’s commentary. 
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Suitable Subject for March 


Such persons have been sadly neglected in the past 


HESE notes are for people interested in hares. 
in this paper. They are not a particularly vocal 


section of the public and they rarely complain, which . 


makes it all the more pleasant to be able to do something 
for them this week. 


(It ought to be said, in parenthesis, that these notes are - 


not for people interested in electric hares, who should go 
elsewhere for their entertainment. The hares referred to 
throughout this article are of the natural self-propelled 
type which are to be seen dotted freely about the country- 
side at this time of the year.) 

It is in general true of people interested in hares that 
whatever hares do is of interest to them. Instances of 
characteristic behaviour on the part of hares will be no 
less welcome to the hare-lover than exceptional or outré 
conduct by these animals, such as the occasional boldness 
of their raids on outlying hamlets during very cold spells. 
No apology is needed therefore for the ensuing account of 
the action taken by three hares on a slope of the South 
Downs at 1450 hours on Saturday, March 9th, last. Nothing 
observed, however trivial, will be left out. Nothing not 
observed, unless by way of general reflection, will be put 
in. The reader will thus be presented with a true picture, 
however boring, of the way these three hares behaved. 

The hares when first seen were in triangular formation, 
seated, at a distance of approximately seventy yards from 
the observer. Their ears were erect and turned outwards 
from the head. They looked so exactly alike as to be 
indistinguishable one from the other, save of course by 
virtue of their respective positions at the points of the 
triangle. They appeared not to be eating. 

At this point the observer raised and lowered the arms 
a number of times, at the same time placing the feet side- 
ways and inwards as a protection against the cold, and the 
three hares immediately left at high speed in line ahead. 
They ran away from the observer and with the slope, 


moving without apparent effort and maintaining station. 


at five yards interval with great accuracy. On reaching 
a strip of ploughland the leading hare turned right-handed 
and followed by Nos. 2 and 3 ran along the edge of the 
plough until he reached an unfenced track, where the whole 
party turned right again and followed the track back to 
a point opposite the observer’s stand and distant some 
200 yards. Here they abruptly wheeled into line facing 
the observer, forming up at the halt on the leader’s left. 
The manceuvre was competently executed, not a hare 
being out of place, and the stillness of all ranks at the 
conclusion of the exercise was beyond praise. 

When at rest hares sit quite motionless, their rather 
prominent eyes boldly questioning the horizon and their 
nostrils contracting and dilating at every new message 
brought to them by the prevailing wind. This is a general 
reflection only and must not be taken to be based upon 
observation of the hares at present under review, about 
whose eyes and nostrils little or nothing is known. The 
features of hares are indistinct at 200 yards, as any country- 
man will tell you. But there can be little doubt that the 


nostrils of these hares were in fact expanding and con- 
tracting as stated, since the main purpose of their long 
run round three sides of a rectangle would appear to have 
been to get down-wind of the observer. 

It is unpleasant even for a quite disinterested onlooker 
to be sniffed at by three hares at maximum range. 


There 


is a sensation of being judged. In this case the left-hand 
hare gave his decision first, dropping suddenly and with 
evident disgust into a ples 20 position. His two 
colleagues concurred. All three then left the Bench at 
forty miles an hour, cutting out a broad semi-circular 
sweep up the slope of the Down. 

When moving at speed hares carry their ears laid right 
back after the manner of tug-boats passing under Black- 
friars Bridge, but not of course for the same reason. At 
least the reason cannot be the same when hares are running 
in the open, as these were, though something of the sort 
may well apply when they are making their way through 
furze bushes and beneath the low-growing branches of 
trees. It was also noted that hares run faster uphill than 
down, their long back-legs giving them an advantage over, 
say, the giraffe in this direction. Nothing else was observed 
about these creatures except that they ran without a 
check right up to and over the summit of the Down, 
passing clean through a nice thick bit of cover on the way. 
This exceptionally stupid behaviour may be accounted for 
by the fact that the hare which had taken last place in the 
line during the first part of the exercise now held the lead— 
a circumstance possibly of some interest to those hare- 
lovers who expected the same order to be maintained 
throughout. The new leader lacked the quick grasp, 
knowledge of track discipline and general flair for country 
possessed by the original No. 1. His sole idea seemed to 
be to get over the crest of the hill and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

It was all the more astonishing to the observer, who 
happened at the time to be swinging the arms from side to 
side of the trunk with knees raising and lowering alternately, 
to see the three hares come streaking over the top of the 
Down again some thirty seconds later, take a diagonal path 
across the face of the hill and come to rest in triangular 
formation, seated, at a distance of approximately seventy 
yards. They did not appear unduly distressed. They 
took nothing to eat. They simply sat motionless, their 
rather prominent eyes boldly questioning the horizon, and 
their nostrils (as could clearly be seen) dilating and con- 
tracting. 

Then they went downhill like the wind, with the observer 
after them hurling stones. H. F. E. 


° ° 


A Sonnet 


PRING will be with us, glorious as before, 
Yet though the cherries blaze across the skies 
We shall not stand as stood we in the war 
To watch their flowering with amazéd eyes. 
We will not pause to touch the tender leaf, 
Nor bud nor bough will hold us in its spell, 
No more, no more the sweet and heavy grief 
Of green things growing as the rockets fell. 
The bird which sang against the air-raid warning 
Shall trill upon his lilac bush in vain, 
For we will still be here to-morrow morning, 
The sun will rise and shine and set again. 
This year we shall forget to catch a breath 


At life’s persistence in the midst of death. V.G. 
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POST-HASTE 


Shade of Sir Rowland Hill. “Very exhilarating, but | wouldn’t mind a little less - if we could get 
back to the old rates.” 
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“There’s no doubt about it, sir, they’ve done a neat job.” 


Is Denationalization Possible ? 


to focus my attention upon a 

problem that is worrying at least 
a little under half of the people of 
Britain—the problem of whether or 
not an industry that has been national- 
ized can be denationalized. Are we 
burning our bridges behind us as we 
move forward bravely into the no 
man’s land of public control ? 

I will do my best to provide an 
answer. 

Let us suppose that a nationalized 
Bank of England proves a dreadful 
disappointment. Production per man- 
hour diminishes, the notes become 
dirtier and less hygienic and the 
Governor no longer takes pride in his 
personal appearance. Can the (or a) 
Government bring in a Bill to push the 
Bank back nominally under the wing 
of private enterprise ? 

In theory, yes. They could reduce 


| HAVE been asked, nay implored, 


taxation so that the people might have 
something to invest, and then they 
could float a new company. A few 
trips with a removals van,:a few 
alterations to the stationery and the 
job would be done. 

But in practice denationalization 
would be extremely difficult. The 
Government would be bound in honour 
to offer the new shares to the old share- 
holders. But the compensation pre- 
viously awarded to these people (or 
frozen to their credit) would scarcely 
be enough to cover the price of the 
new shares. I’m sure you will agree 
with me there. 

Well, the financial problem would be 
as nothing to the physical difficulty of 
finding the old shareholders. Most of 
them, for varied reasons, would be 
living under assumed names and 
working in nationalized industries. 
And not all of them would if they 


could respond to the broadcast appeals 
to return at once to Threadneedle 
Street. No, they would not willingly 
abandon their new lives—lives en- 
riched and dignified by honest labour, 
lives with a Purpose with a capital 
“P” with neat serifs. And so ugly 
rumours would spread about the land 
that the shareholders, or some of them, 
had been liquidated. Class warfare 
would break out and the economic life 
of - country would creak to a stand- 
still. 

Yes, I can see it all so plainly. What 
Government could afford to take such 
risks ? 

Suppose, again, that coal were the 
subject of a plan for denationalization. 
Do you think the former coal-owners 
would down their picks on the instant 
and rush back to their desks? And in 
any case would the Ministry of Fuel 
and Power allow it? 








o 
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No; once taken the decision to 
nationalize is irrevocable. It is true 
that certain very foreign countries 
have experimented with denationaliza- 
tion. Escrowvia, I think it was, had 
its railways nationalized and de- 
nationalized fourteen times within two 
years, and the confusion was appalling. 
A train would start from Obsjke under 
the steam of the Eastern, Metropolitan 
and Grand Circular Railway Co. Ltd., 
and would arrive in Fis under the 
auspices of the Government. And 
tickets were never transferable, so you 
can imagine... At last, a typical 
Balkan compromise regularized the 
position. The trains, rolling-stock and 
permanent way were nationalized and 
the refreshment-rooms and booking- 
offices were left in private hands. Of 
course the Government lost money 
steadily year after year, but the 
demand for denationalization seemed 
to die a natural death. 

Still I cannot believe such a system 
would work here. My straightforward 
answer is that the industries we 
nationalize are off the Stock Exchange 
for good. They never come back. 

Hop. 
° ° 


Words, Words, Words 


HAVE been taking a Course of 
Study which I found the other 
day in one of my pre-war trunks. 
I suppose I must have been on the 
point of taking it when the war came 
along and crowded it out of my head. 
There are eight books, the whole en- 
titled Mastery of Speech, by Frederick 
Law, Ph.D., and I recommend the 
Course to everybody; no aspect of 
the spoken word is overlooked, and 
on graduation the student will not 
only feel at ease in conversation with 
children, labourers, foreigners, clergy- 
men and steamboat inspectors, but 
will be equipped to establish an 
ascendancy when asking for a loan, 
quelling a riot, giving an illustrated 
lecture, or speaking impromptu. 
Each lesson has a valuable exercise 
at the end. Lesson 107, ‘‘How to 
Speak in Times of Accident,” provides 
us with many skilfully composed 
expressions of comfort and reassurance 
(‘It’s a wonder you didn’t break both 
legs!” ‘“‘Isn’t it good that you’ve 
saved the other eye?” ‘You're alive, 
anyway!’’) and the exercise is: “A 
friend accidentally discharges a re- 
volver and severely injures his left 
hand. How will you speak to him at 
this time?” Lesson 109, ‘How to 
Speak in Times of Disorder,” gives us: 
‘You are on a bus with some of your 
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friends, who are all scrambling and 
pushing. Think out the words you 
will use to recall your party to orderly 
behaviour.” 

And I like the Exercise to Lesson 97: 
“You have given notice about a dead 
cat left lying outside your residence. 
To whom will you complain? Think 
out the words of your complaint.” 

Some idea of the proficiency which 
the student is expected to attain by 
the time he has reached Lesson 151, 
“How to Speak - Impromptu,” - is 
conveyed by the broad sweep of the 
exercise: “Think out an impromptu 
speech that you might make if called 
upon suddenly in any company you 
might find yourself in.” 

In this lesson, as in many others, 
Dr. Law urges his pupils to place great 
reliance on the “humorous anecdote.” 
An impromptu speech should begin 
with “some appropriate humorous 
anecdote.” (“In your notebook that 
you always carry with you, you should 
have a list of several anecdotes for use 
on such occasions.”) Again, in “How 
to Make a Political Speech,” we find 
that the audience needs to be roused 
by ‘“‘a humorous anecdote, a loud voice 
and wholehearted vigour. Make a 
general point of contact by telling some 
humorous story appropriate to the 
occasion. Follow this by a second, 
and a third... If at any time in your 
speech you find even a slight flagging 
of interest, relate some humorous 
anecdote.” We are also reminded in 
this lesson of the importance of the 
slogan “or battle-cry.” (“In one 
campaign certain speakers produced 
great effect by constantly repeating 
the excellent ‘slogan’ or ‘battle-cry’: 
‘Vote for the free breakfast-table’ ...”) 

But I think Lesson 128 appeals to 
me more than any other, not only 
because of its educative content but 
because Dr. Law, in his exercise to 
this lesson (“How to Speak to a 
Clergyman’’), has chanced on a situa- 
tion in which I once found myself and 
in which a mastery of speech would 
have spared me some embarrassment, 
to say the least. 

The exercise says: “You are seated 
in a railway carriage with a stranger 
who, by his dress, is evidently a clergy- 
man. He begins a conversation with 
you. Think out the lines of a talk 
you might have with him.” The 
lesson itself has prepared us for the 
ordeal: ‘“‘Do not feel obliged to talk 
about the great leaders of religion, the 
best hymns, or the proper way to write 
sermons... Talk of photography, 
boating, politics, good books, or the 
weather .. .” 

It happened on the train to New- 
market. Sharing the old-fashioned 
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non-corridor compartment with me 
were a schoolboy, three unmistakable 
racing-men and a stranger who, by his 
dress, was evidently a clergyman and 
who sat next to me reading The Times. 
We had not been travelling long when 
the schoolboy, no doubt anxious to 
impress, showed himself to be in 
possession of a five-pound note, allow- 
ing it to fall from the pocket-book in 
which he pretended to be searching for 
his ticket. One of the racing-men 
soon leaned over to him and asked if 
he would care to join in a game of 
poker. 

It was no concern of mine, but I felt 
a strong impulse to warn the boy; I 
was, indeed, just about to do so when 
the stranger who, by his dress, was 
evidently a clergyman, suddenly began 
a conversation with me. Raising his 
newspaper slightly he gave me a gentle 
nudge and whispered: “Say a word 
and I[’ll cut your liver out.” 

Ah, if only I had taken Dr. Law’s 
Course of Study! If only I had brushed 
up a few choice sentiments on boat- 
ing or photography! If only I had 
prepared a humorous anecdote or two 
(or even a funny story)! As it was I 
sat there tongue-tied and abashed, like 
a shy child at a party, until, unable to 
endure my confusion and humiliation 
any longer, I left the train at Cam- 
bridge. I did not even manage to 
say a word of consolation to the boy— 
for instance, ‘“‘Isn’t it good that 
you’ve got your pocket-book left, 
anyway ?” 

I wish I had at least done that. It 
might have reminded me to feel for 
my own. J. B. B. 


° ° 


So She Went... 


S° she went into the garden to cut a 
cabbage leaf to make an apple pie. 

And at the same moment an old 
housewife popped her head into the 
shop. What, no dried eggs! So he 
died, and she, very prudently, married 
the grocer. And there were present 
at the wedding members of the N.F\S. 
and the W.V.S. and the T.U.C. and 
the U.N.O. and the Food Controller 
himself (minus the little round button 
on top). And they all fell to playing 
the game of ‘“‘Catch all you can” till 
the soles dropped off their utility 
shoes. 

° ° 


‘“‘Warning of trouble in a loyal section of 
the Empire through a half-baked constitu- 
tion being steam-rollered through a thin 
House on a Friday should not go unheeded.” 

Dundee paper. 


Mrs. Beeton would agree. 
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Election 


ALLING on Sympson the other 
day I was surprised to find him 


gazing at an extensive array of 
photographs of himself. The mantel- 
shelf was cluttered with them, the 
table was deep in them. They even 
lay in rows on the carpet. Some were 
evidently of recent date, others showed 
him as a small boy riding a scooter. 

“And there isn’t “one,” he said 
tragically, ‘‘thatreally does me justice.” 

Avoiding the obvious remark that 
it was mercy rather than justice that 
he needed, I asked him why he had 
suddenly become so picture-minded. 

“Possibly,” I suggested, “you are 
trying to get married through a matri- 
monial agency ¢” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he said 
testily. “Munton-on-Sea has been 
quick to recognize my merit, and I 
have been asked to stand as an Inde- 
pendent United Coalition candidate at 
the forthcoming by-election for the 
local council.” 

The local politics of Munton-on-Sea 
are so complicated that it would 
be difficult for anybody used only to 
the straightforward and harmonious 
methods of the House of Commons 
or Uno to comprehend them. Until 
the war there were only two parties, 
but soon after VJ Day the United 
Party split over the great clock 
question. Somebody suggested that 
a Victory Clock should be erected, 
and this met with general agreement. 
The United Party, however, wanted 
the clock to be erected on the East 
Parade and the Citizens’ Party wanted 
it on the West Parade, and for weeks 
the battle raged both in the Council 
Chamber and the local press. 

Then in January Councillor Stuckle 
of the United Party threw a bomb- 
shell by suggesting that the clock 
should be put in the park, and one of 
his supporters won a by-election as an 
Independent United candidate with 
the slogan “Our Returning Heroes 
Deserve a Clock.” No sooner had the 
candidate been elected, however, than 
he threw off Stuckle’s yoke and declared 
that the only place for the clock was 
Town Hall Square. He won over 
some of the West Parade adherents 
and some of the East Parade adherents, 
and formed the Independent United 
Coalition Party, in which Sympson 
had now, apparently, been enrolled. 

Local elections in Munton-on-Sea do 
not attract a heavy vote. About five 
hundred people in the town are 
politically-minded to the verge of 
apoplexy, and the other nine thousand 
five hundred are not politically-minded 


at all, having used up their energy 
years ago supporting Gladstone or 
Disraeli. The other candidates on this 
occasion contented themselves with 
pictureless posters, but Sympson, 
against the advice of his committee, 
insisted on plastering his face all over 
the town. 

The printer, even allowing for the 
nature of his material, did not make 
a success of the reproduction, and the 
kindest of the comments overheard 
was that of an old lady who peered 
at it for some minutes and then said 
that perhaps Mr. Sympson had a kind 
heart. 

Small boys, egged on by the opposi- 
tion, scrawled over it such facetious 
remarks as “What a clock!” and 
“Wanted, £500 reward, dead or alive.” 

Sympson was defeated of course, 
but that irked him less than the sub- 
sequent fate of his posters. They still 
stare at us from every hoarding, some 
with beards and moustaches, others 
with side-whiskers and _ spectacles. 
He has retired finally from politics, 
but hopes that there will soon be 
another by-election, so that his faces 
may be mercifully hidden by the pleas 
of the new candidates. 


° ° 


A Swerve from 
Harmony 


OHN’S nerves are no longer as 
dithery as unravelled sock. Again 
he laughs and sings and welcomes 
the little robin that perches on 

the fence each morning. 

He had never possessed an umbrella 
before. Apart from having been 
reared in a neighbourhood of generous 
copings he was little removed from 
adolescence when the Army claimed 
him in 1939 and he had regarded 
umbrellas as effeminate. He married 
Emily on one of his leaves and when 
he was demobilized they eventually 
contrived to rent a house. It was a 
good half-mile from the bus and Emily 
said that her husband must carry an 
umbrella to business. It would look 
smart and she would roll it. She 
added that it would also keep his 
shoulders dry. Since the road to the 
bus was mostly unpaved John would 
have preferred an umbrella that would 
keep his feet dry, but he made no 
comment. 

John found umbrellas to be as 
scarce as bowler hats (he had been 
soft-hatted), but finally his friend 
Thompson said that he had one some- 
where that he had won at a whist-drive 
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before the war. He said that if he 
could find it. he would bring it to the 
Red Lion on Monday evening. Thomp- 
son kept his word, but when he put 
up the umbrella the two saw that it 
had split along one of the ribs. He 
put it down and John put it up, and 
this time they saw that it had split 
along all the ribs. At this point a 
man entered and said that it was not 
raining even outdoors, so they ex- 
plained and the man peeled off the 
cover to show how decayed it was and 
then said that the umbrella only 
wanted re-covering. Thompson said 
that if John felt like carrying home 
what now was only a synopsis, it was 
his. 

The man in the shop gave the 
umbrella a pestilential look and asked 
John what sort of a whist-drive it was 
—one of those where there was a feed 
and all for one-and-threepence? He 
said that if John had thought of silk 
the position was hopeless. He doubted 
whether there was a silk to be had in 
the United States, let alone here. He 
thought that he might be able to find 
a cloth. He did not know. What sort 
of a cloth had John fancied? John was 
about to suggest one that would keep 
water out, but the man interrupted to 
say that now he remembered he had 
one on one side that he could put in 
fairly cheap. He did not know when 
it would be ready. He was on his 
own. Labour was scarce. Times were 
hard. They looked like being harder. 
What with Sir Stafford and now 
Benny Smith, he reckoned that the 
Ancient Egyptians didn’t know what 
plagues were. 

John collected the umbrella two 
months later and, full of love for 
Emily, vowed never to lose it. He 
managed until late afternoon when, 
during a little skip and run towards 
home out of the joy of life, he suddenly 
remembered that the umbrella was 
still on the bus. The bus was rapidly 
receding, but at this point it makes a 
detour and John saw that by sprinting 
across a field he might catch it. The 
field was damp and he would have done 
better with spikes, but as he neared 
the farther hedge he saw that the bus 
was at the next stop. Unfortunately, 
as he dropped into the road, the con- 
ductress gave the signal from the top. 
The bus started, but John calculated 
that, what with it having to gain 
speed and the exodus of passengers at 
the next stop, he would catch it there. 
The hardest part of the chase was 
about half-way where the road is 
slightly uphill. John’s tongue was 
hanging out a little and his mouth was 
open, and he considers that, photo- 
graphed from the platform of the bus, 
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he would have made a good opening 
for a horror film. 

Still, he caught the bus. The um- 
brella was where he had left it. He 
had occupied a front seat at the top 
and had crooked the handle round the 
horizontal bar bisecting the facing 
window. It had slipped over with 
only the gentlest of thrusts, but now 
it declined to slip back. He tugged at 
it, slid it and pulled. Several other 
passengers came to his aid and one 
man gave a learned address on the 
expansion and contraction of metal 
and wood in different atmospheres. 
Here, the conductress came upstairs 
and told John that he was responsible 
for any damage to the fixtures, as 
ominously as though warning him that 
anything he said might be set down 
and used in evidence against him. By 
this time the bus was running through 
a district of woodland and snug home- 
steads John utterly failed to recognize. 
He visualized Emily weeping over a 
meal kept hot so long that it had 
become crisper than brandy-snaps. 
The driver came to his assistance at 
the terminus. He turned his back on 
John and released the umbrella by a 
secret knack. He was an affable man 
even though he had to explain that the 
bus was not returning over the same 
route, but proceeding onward to the 
depot. For the first fifty minutes of 
the hour John waited in the small 
shelter for a bus back he was alone with 
a man who chewed a straw and knew 
a lot about sheep, especially foot-rot. 

In the weeks that followed John 
woke several times in the night and 
came downstairs to make sure that he 
had brought the umbrella home. Once, 
owing to having hung it beneath his 
overcoat, he returned and lay awake 
for hours trying to retrace his every 
movement from when he remembered 
having had the umbrella last. On 
very dry days he would give great 
starts in the street before recalling that 
he had not brought out the umbrella. 
He, whose nerves had lasted from Dun- 
kirk to Burma, began to go to pieces. 
He said nothing to Emily and she 
consulted the little herbal book her 
mother had given her. It did not occur 
to her that the umbrella was John’s 
bane. She began to brew him great 
jugs of camomile. As these had no 
effect she borrowed a book on psycho- 
analysis from the library and, opening 
it one evening, asked her husband to 
describe his earliest recollections. He 
wickedly told her of the long debate he 
had with himself before deciding to 
object at the font, and Emily took 
offence. They had their first quarrel 
and John flung out and went to the 
Red Lion. 
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“Remember how we used to laugh at .all those ‘No Parking’ 
notices during the war? 



































Notice how we’re still laughing at them?” 


It was probably as a result of this 
that John failed to notice the bus 
in the city street the next day. It 
seemed to swoosh from nowhere. 
John saved himself by a violent leap, 
but he dropped the umbrella. The 
bus went by and he surveyed the 
remains. Two wheels had passed over 
them. The handle had some resem- 
blance to shredded wheat. The cover 


would have made good kite tails. 
People came up to congratulate John 
on his fortunate escape. He scarcely 
heard them. A huge wave of relief 
was passing over him. He bought 
Emily a bunch of violets. The sun 
came through. Sparrows twittered 
from beneath the eaves. The earth 
was stirring. The sap rising. On, 
Stanley, on! Let joy be unconfined. .°* 
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. so I says ‘Another three-’a’ pence,’ I says, 
‘you've passed yer fare stage,’ I says.” 


Annual Report of H. J. and 
B. Smith 


PROEM 


HIS Report is concerned with the scientific and other 

enterprises conducted by us and is designed to create 

confidence. On the whole it has been a goodish 
year, and though it would be unwise at this stage to say 
much, we can hint that several new theories have been 
produced and a start made on statistics to support them. 
It is not our intention to give a list of published work as 
this might cause jealousy, but we can state this much, that 
very high in standard is what it is. B. Smith’s paper on 
“British Geologists Arranged in Age-Groups, and then 
Plotted on a Curve,” and H. J.’s work “The Mental Effects 
on Rats of Having Small Bells Tied to Their Legs” have 
led to several invitations that would not otherwise have 
come our way. 


SCIENCE IN THE HoME 


By having the laboratory upstairs and not a season- 
ticket away we gain: (i) less outlay on rent, (ii) that 
close connection between science and ordinary life which 
gets urged so much by those who think they have a flair 
for both. 


BovugQuETs 


We are quite grateful to Mrs. Harmony Jenkins, on 
whom fell a good deal of the burden when we unexpectedly 
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manufactured a large quantity of magnetism in the autumn, 
but we do welcome this opportunity of praising to the 
skies our Voluntary Worker, Miss Tace, who has shown 
herself most suitable for mesmerism and subsequent 
experiments. It has been proved, for example, that a 
rash can be raised upon her merely by blowing. We owe 
a deep debt also to Mrs. Oscar’s boy for his cunning in 
many fields, not least that of hydroponics, where he has 
the knack of making two pieces of seaweed grow where 


_ one grew before, and as one way and-another we get through 


a good deal of seaweed, this has been most helpful. Lastly, 
we thank Mr. Ess. Bastable, our Ready Reckoner, who has 
never grumbled when summoned to his telephone, however 
late the hour. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
We intend to havea smaller laboratory and do less work. 


GRANTS 


There has been only one of these. The Cousin Sadie 
Spade Foundation staked us in a research on dissolving 
pearls in vinegar, their Committee thinking it about time 
this got done. Unfortunately, all they did was to give us 
an order on a grocer for three dozen bottles of assorted 
brands and to lend us a stop-watch for timing, so, as we 
had to find our own pearls, this grant showed a loss. 
However, we have our eye on a trade which we think might 
be persuaded to run a Research Association. This trade 
is the Woodcutters, who tend to die out owing to the 
competition of gas-pokers, and what they ought to want 
to know is whether gas couldn’t get made into umbrella 
handles instead. . 


ForEIGN RELATIONS 


B. Smith has a foster-mother in Bilbao. We have sent 
her instructions on what to do if an experimental balloon 
comes down near her, but are not issuing any such until 
we can get further contacts. 


AccouNTs AND AUDITS 


We are omitting these in case at any time we wish to 
issue shares. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


We recommend that Reports should not be expected 
from us frequently. The proper person to make a Report 
is someone impartial, like a judge, so that the reader knows 
he is not being got at. The main reason for our making a 
Report at all is to recommend that an overdraft be granted 
to us, not to be frittered away in gay living, but as a mark 
of prestige, it being well known that bank managers are 
trained judges of character and grant accommodation 
only to the high-principled and distingué. We feel that 
our position in the world of learning entitles us to this seal 
of public approval. Our last recommendation is un- 
expectedly concerned with the public welfare rather than 
our private advantage. We advocate that in place of the 
two categories, Pure and Applied Science, there should be 
a tri-partite division of the subject—Pure, Applied and 
Recreational, which would cover indoor fireworks, mass- 
observation, etc. 


Last PARAGRAPH 


There is no Index to the Report because such is usually 
compiled by a wife, and Mrs. Harmony Jenkins, the only 
spouse we can muster, is not a woman one would trust 
to be consistently alphabetical. 
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“Widen our exports—bring in South Africa, that’s 
all he said.” 


La Guerre Finite 


URING the barren progress of hostilities 
I did not disguise from my comrades 


The vast range of the agenda 
Dammed up within me. 


I said I would direct a film on love 

Through the throbbing spectrum of technipassion 
Which would release the cinema from bondage 
And turn Hollywood into a monastery 

By killing love-interest for good, 

Repeat good, 

With a kiss lasting so long 

The public would be advised to bring sandwiches 
And air cushions. 

Once the war was over. 


Once the war was over 

I promised I would push Bach in a barrel-organ 
Aller et retour to Pekin, 

Giving an unaccustomed earful of Sebastiana 

To the dazed types en route, 

And finishing up with a nice clutch of cantatas 
At the gates of the Forbidden City 

On Boat-Race Night. 


I declared I would start a nudist colony for air-vice- 
marshals 

With my gratuity 

In a modest corner of Patagonia 

We selected with a pin 

One wet evening in a pub in Lincoln. 


I swore I would wreck the narrow creed of choreography 
That two legs are better than four 

With my Ballet Zooss 

Of Blenkinsop’s Snootebeestes 
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And other well-sprung creatures, 

Who would take the names of Heroes of the Revolution 
And London by storm 

With their neatly clipped balletomanes, 

Once the war was over. 


And I said I would knock off a poetic drama 

Starring Mr. Handley 

In purple trochaics 

And the Colonel in claret couplets 

To explain what would have happened to Lord Ullin’s 
daughter 

If she had got across, 

Which, poor girl, she never did with me. 


Alas! how ambition withers 

And aspiration stalls in the rude blasts of peace! 
I am become a loiterer for halibut. 

A hunter of sprats from slab to slab. 

A dumb waiter for chitterlings. 

I have learned in a hard school to blend warm refuse 
In a manner palatable to Wyandottes, 

While several square miles of utility ware 

Have kissed my swab. 

.627 of an acre of pedigree nettles 

Have bowed temporarily to my sickle. 

And out of my deep respect for Mr. T. Williams 
Agricultural expectoration has claimed me, 

Two spits deep, 

Till my lovely hands are like old linoleum. 


Ah woe! 

I am tethered by the leaden chains of peace! 
And toil’s grim sister 

(I refer to Lumbago) 

Stalks me without pause, 


Now the war is over. ERIc. 





“Yes, Fido is just like one of the family.” 














0 ————————— 
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“I suppose we’re really very lucky to have any fish to HAVE none of.” 


Victorian 


If mundane interests below 
Concerned you, and of course they may 
For all I know, 


You’d murmur, as the poet sings 
“Oh, earth, what changes hast thou seen’”’; 
The modern taste in woman’s things 
Would turn you green. 


( lt mundane i mine, now far away, 


Yours was an age of trailing skirt, 
Long petticoats and hidden toes; 
They would have gathered dust and dirt, 
One would suppose. 


To-day in frocks that show the knees 
Women go free and feel no shame, 
And you, deplore it as you please, 
Would do the same. 


Nay, more than that, they roam about 
In fancy slacks without a hat; 
An easy -process, but no doubt 
You’d jib at that. 


But gravest shock of all would be 
What’s held correct in active sports; 
My aunts, if they were here, you’d see 
Bare-legged, in shorts. 


And now to etiquette. To smoke 
With ladies near betrayed the man 
Who placed himself at one fell stroke 

Beneath the ban. 


To-day he’d offer you his case 
And you’d accept a fag therefrom 
And light up with unstudied grace 
And cool aplomb. 


But if you heard the unfettered views 
Our sweet girls casually emit 
And the expressions that they use 
You’d have a fit. 


Ah, yes, in your Victorian sight, 
What they require ’s a thorough shake-up, 
Yet I maintain that they’re all right 
Behind the make-up. Dum-Dvum. 
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THE BROKEN STATUE 


“A wicked and misguided man, but one can’t help admiring some of his methods.” 
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Impressions of Parliament 





Business Done 
Monday, March 11th.—House of Com- 
mons: Mixed Grill. 
Tuesday, March 12th.—House of Lords: 
Better Posts. 
House of Commons: Air Estimates. 
Wednesday,March 13th.—House of Com- 
mons: Ladies’ Day. 


Thursday, March 14th.—House of Com- 
mons: Mr. Ede Tells One. 


Monday, March 11th—It was the 
First Lerd of the Admiralty, Mr. A. V. 
ALEXANDER, who recently announced 
in the Commons a strong (and very 
human) objection to being “attacked 
from behind.” Most of his Ministerial 
colleagues might have joined him in 
those sentiments to-day. For it was 
one of those days when most of the 
hostile questions came from the rear. 

Greece was the most slippery of the 
questions, and young Mr. HEcTor 
McNEIL, the Foreign Under-Secretary, 
had an exciting time. At one stage 
he looked like a ballet-dancer, so 
swiftly did he have to whirl from one 
side to the other to meet the hail of 
questions. But it all came to an end, 
with the questioners and the ques- 
tioned sitting panting. 

Then someone turned the attention 
of the House to one of those delightful 
pipe-dreams of a world at peace by 
mentioning—of all things—reserved 
seats in long-distance trains. With 
bated breath the House waited for 
fhe reply to a question whether 
reservation was to be made possible 
this year. Mr. Barnes, the Minister 
of Transport, went to the Table, turned 
his papers ponderously, and replied: 
“T am anxious to restore this facility 
as soon as conditions permit.” 

The House sighed with the resigna- 
tion of those who had not expected 
much (however much they had hoped) 
and passed on to the next question. 
But it was clear from the far-away, 
dreamy looks of some Members that 
they were still thinking of the dear 
old days when there were seats in 
trains and when booking was a 
commonplace. 

It was Mr. Quintin Hoce who 
scored the best laugh of the afternoon. 
Sir Watpron SMITHERS, who has 
many strange suggestions to make from 
time to time, solemnly proposed that 
warning notices should be posted in 
Britain saying: “No Work, No Bread.” 

Mr. ATTrLEE replied “No, sir”— 
which everyone felt to be exactly the 
right answer. 

Whereupon Mr. Hoge upped and 
asked: “Will the Prime Minister 


consider exhibiting in the Cabinet Room 
notices in which the two phrases are 
reversed ?” 

Distinctly pleasant wit, and of a 
subtlety which kept the House laugh- 
ing (in relays) for a long time. Sir BEN 
SmitH, the Food Minister, was un- 
fortunately not present to savour the 
joke. 

That perennial maker of stentorian 
slogans, Mr. RuPERT DE LA BéRE, 
then made the House jump with this 
one: “It is no good being hopeful—far 
better to be thoughtful!” It did not 
seem to have much relation to what 
had gone before—but then, a good 
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NO PERMIT TO VIEW 


“Tt would be crystal-gazing to look 
further [than 1947] at present.”—T'he Under- 
Secretary for Air, on the Air Estimates. 


slogan can successfully be self-con- 
tained. 

Sir StarFoRD CRIPPS announced a 
lot more “‘Working Parties” to look 
at various industries, and circulated 
a list of the members. These filled 
two whole pages of Hansard, so 
nobody was surprised to hear him 
say that there would be no more for 
the present because of “shortage of 
personnel.” 

A desultory debate on the Civil 
Estimates followed. It was not very 
exciting, except when Mr. Frank 
Bow Es offered this interesting piece 
of natural history information: “I 
started this hare—and it has now come 
home to roost!” 

Various sobbing Members having 
been helped out, the proceedings 
resumed their formality. 
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Tuesday, March 12th.—There was a 
very thin attendance in the Commons 
to-day, and there were wide gaps in 
the Question-paper. So much so that 
when, after calling in vain for ques- 
tioner after questioner, the Speaker 
eventually struck lucky, some Con- 
servative wag shouted to the lonely 
questioner: “So nice of you to come!” 

However, the House filled up in time 
to hear Mr. JoHN Srracuey, the 
Under-Secretary for Air, make a first- 
class speech in presenting the Air 
Estimates. Mr. StracHEY contrived 
to carry to the House that perfect 
microphone manner that won him 
fame during the war as a broadcaster 
on the exploits of the R.A.F., and the 
result was a breezy, informative and 
rae speech which delighted 
all. 

Some of the things he spoke of so 
casually would have sounded like a 
nightmare—or at least the wildest 
imaginings—to our fathers. Things 
like aircraft that would travel faster 
than sound and great planes that 
would carry 100 and more passengers 
across the skies. 

It says much for Mr. StTRACHEY’S 
histrionic as well as technical ability 
that he held the crowded House spell- 
bound throughout this speech. The 
debate was mainly an R.A.F. affair. 
Apparently fearing a chilling cry of 
“Silence, civilian!” practically nobody 
below the rank of Pilot-Officer, R.A.F., 
dared tointervene. Andthe R.A.F. can 
certainly produce speakers—men like 
Group-Captain Max AITKEN, who 
combines flights of oratory with those 
other flights which covered his breast 
with decorations and the fields of 
Britain with crashed German raiders. 

It was a twice-told tale, this tale of 
the war deeds of the Royal Air Force, 
that lost nothing in the repetition. 
Of course the House approved the 
Estimates. 

Lord ListowEL, the Postmaster- 
General, announced in the Lords that 
postal services are to get a little nearer 
to pre-war—but not quite there. But 
everything is to be a lot speedier, 
though not, apparently, any cheaper. 

Wednesday, March 13th.—This after- 
noon’s sitting was made memorable 
by Mr. Davin Kirkwoop, whose 
ferocious mien and kindly heart have 
endeared him to all. Somebody raised 
a question about land prices and sales, 
a topic that always arouses the tiger 
in the gentle “Davy.” Leaping alertly 
to his feet, he roared: “Is the Prime 
Minister not aware that 

A robber band 

Has seized our land... .!” 
The rest of the dramatic recitation— 
for such it clearly was—was lost in a 
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roar of joyous appreciation such as 
even the most exalted hero has seldom 
earned. But... we never heard the 
climax. 

Mr. BELCHER, Sir STAFFORD CRIPPS’S 
Under-Secretary at the Board of Trade, 
made a reply about coupons for 
women’s garments so long (the reply, 
not the garments) that the House 
gasped as he went on and on. The 
effect of the reply was that women are 
to get goods for fewer coupons. What- 
ever the Members thought or said, the 
Ladies’ Gallery drank in Mr. BELCHER’S 
every syllable. 

Everybody sat forward expectantly 
when Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, mentioned Persia, latest centre 
of international excitement and ten- 
sion. But Mr. Bevin merely said he 
had nothing to say—at present. 

And so, to a snug little discussion 
on a number of highly technical 
Bills. 

Thursday, March 14th_—Mr. CHUTER 
Epr, the Home Secretary, who is 
perhaps the best raconteur in the 
Commons, had the time of his life 
to-day. He told the story of a meet- 
ing at the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
which was proclaimed—by the Com- 
munists—as a Fascist one. A couple 
of hundred people turned up at the 
original meeting, but were joined by 


a considerable number of Communists, 
there with the declared intention to 
“demonstrate” against Fascism. 
From Mr. EDE’s account it was 
clear that a rollicking time was had 
by all, “Fascists,” Communists, police. 
As a meeting, it seems to have been 
something less than a success. As a 
story, the Home Secretary’s account 


° 


. and tell your mother to stop that back-seat driving.” 


kept the House rocking with laughter 
for ten minutes. 

But it was felt that there was a 
good deal in a point Mr. Tom DriIBERG 
made when the laughter had died 
down—that it would be wise to ensure 
that tears of laughter did not blind 
the eyes to possible serious growths of 
alien political philosophies in Britain. 


° 


Landfall 


ERE is my landfall: 
home from sea 
this is the anchorage 


for me: 


beached, embayed, ashore, storm- 


spent, 
landlocked, landfast— 
well content. 


No more weary hours on watch, 


no more cocoa— 
I'll take to Scotch— 


I have landsmen’s ways to learn: 


must say “‘right,” 
not “‘starboard turn.” 


Upper-deck, bulkheads, hull of stone: 


this is a frigate 


all my own: 

what do I care 

or my good grey walls 
if the glass rises 

or the glass falls? 


Winter or summer 

now the stars 

tell no tale 

of tossing spars: 

I heed neither 

tide nor scend 

berthed at last 

at voyage’s end. 

This is indeed 

the life for me 

until the anchor drags— 
or the sea. How. ee 
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“. . . Well, HERE are the arrangements for August week. Mother and I, bed and breakfast at 
Seaview. Uncle Eustace, supper and breakfast Hill Crest, slep at Cove End Cottage: Begonia 


and Wilberforce, No. 2a Station Approach, meals in the Refre 
Lucy, bed-settee and light attendance, Nightshade Villa...’ 


RIX my little winter-cabbage 
there’s rather a bizarre yellow 
gleam in the garden which 
Haddock says is the sun, I shouldn’t 
know, I’m still a walking refrigerator, 
all the same deep down I do feel the 
old bones stirring somewhat, like some- 
thing you’ve had at the back of the 
fridge so long you’ve forgotten it, for 
one thing we're all talking about the 
Boat Race which is the absolute herald 
of the Spring in these parts and quite 
the maddest event of the year which I 
think is so suitable, though of course 
Haddock says if coal gets any shorter 
in supply the 8-oared boat may very 
soon be a major element in London 
transport, then my dear we had an 
electric evening when the Ballet opened, 
which really did feel like the bad days 
dying, everybody there one’s ever 
known and the entire Cabinet relaxing 


Topsy Turvy 


bless them, we had a sisterly Scotch 
with Herbert Morrison who I rather 
think was rather attracted, H. M. by 
the way Haddock says was so boracic 
and brotherly in the House the other 
day that half the Tories wanted to cry, 
which is more than can be said of my 
volcanic Nye who I do so want to see 
build masses of homes only they say 
he has-congenital polemicomania and 
even if you agree with him it’s a Tory 
plot, and as for rudeness is not the poor 
P.M.’s top ambassador for the Dunkirk 
spirit, however what a job and it’s 
somewhat wonder-worthy that all 
the Ministers are not stark staring, 
Haddock by the way went practically 
certifiable about the Lilac Fairy and 
was incandescent for several hours 
because she got no flowers at the end, 
he swore he’d go again the neat day 
with a lorry-load of vegetation and I 


shment Room: Spot, Fido and Auntie 


quite feared a cosmic scandal, however 
fortunately he had to play in a skittles 
match at the local, which if you ever 
do penetrate to the capital you must 
see, they throw the most ponderous 
cheeses weighing eleven or twelve 
pounds, I can scarcely lift one, and 
though Haddock thought perhaps it 
was too old-fashioned and laborious 
for the Century of the Common Man, 
as a matter of fact the interest is 
dynamic and they have more members 


.than ever before the war, which only 


shows, though of course whether a 
rust-encrusted warhorse like Haddock, 
because this week he had his first 
instalment of sciatica, and what with 
three speeches in two days, four visits 
to the fang-man, and five hours at his 
bone-setter’s, my dear what a week, 
incessant umbrage, nor can I blame 
him, because my dear those speeches, 
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one about the suffering artists, and one 
in a pub about what he wasn’t too sure, 
and one to an absolute battalion of 
doctors, and in between hobbling 
through the snowy streets from the 
tusk-man to the bone-man with sciatica 
and no hat and my dear tottering home 
in such a typhoon of a temper that my 
one hope was to remind him of the 
Lilac Fairy, and even she, however 
meanwhile this magical bone-man, 
who Haddock swears by and I did 
once go to myself about. my barbarous 
rheumatism, and m¥ dear there’s no 
doubt he is a sorcerer, but too alarming 
for the tender doe, because first of 
all he reduces you to a cinder with 
radiant rays, followed by inhuman 
massage, my dear if there is a soft spot 
or malignant nodule in the shrinking 
frame he finds it and grinds it, agony, 
then he says Relax utterly and pulls 
both legs off, or else which is worse he 
folds them up singly behind each ear 
and snaps them off at the knee, finally 
he grabs you like a gorilla says Relax 
and litterally breaks your neck, you can 
hear it crack, the drab, confession is 
that though I did feel years better I’ve 
never ventured again, too pusillanimous, 
"however Haddock being sterner stuff 
the little wizard quite dispersed his 
sciatica in 48 hours, whereas nearly 
always it seems you're a cripple for 
weeks, the only sour note struck was 
when Haddock addressed the massed 
doctors he said he’d just been cured of 
sciatica in two days by a bone-setter, 
an utterance one gathers in about tact- 
group 79, the abominable . bone-men 
being like a stoat to a rabbit, anyhow 
Haddock says it’s the last speech he’s 
making this century, you did explain 
to Henry about Rotary didn’t you, 
however we do not struggle quite for 
nothing, my dear it’s too startling the 
Attorney-General says that the aboli- 
tion or modification of the decree nisi 
is. under consideration, my hunted 
Iodine Dale of course is stuttering with 
chagrin because her time is nearly up 
now and she rather feels she’d like 
everybody else to have the same 
degrading torments only rather longer, 
whick I’ve told her is not a prosocial 
state of mind, because the Attorney-G. 
says the King’s P. has only intervened 
in 161 cases since January 1938, which 
when you think of the totals. Haddock 
says is not an economic yield, and how 
many thousand man-years and woman- 
months of needless frustration and 
general Iodine trouble not to mention 
toil and treasure for the law-lads 
have been suffered for the sake of 20 
cases a year, the Canaanite at the 
Savoy by the way Jean says has 
folded his tents and gone back to 
Canaan to give evidence before a 
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Commission or something, and I do 
not myself think he had any long-term 
designs on Iodine, and so far the King’s 
P. hasn’t moved a muscle, meanwhile 
Iodine has got a sort of walk-on part 
in Haddock’s theatricals, I cannot 
clearly envisage why, being my dear 
completely tone-deaf and can not I 
believe distinguish between God Save 
and Danny Boy, of course I know they 
want a few dumb lovelies and statelies 
for the Palace scene, but I should not 
have said that Iodine was up to that 
standard would you darling, I mean 
stateliness is one thing but anemia 
is another, and I never noticed till the 
other day on the stage that one 
shoulder is much lower than the other 
and the knees definitely do not meet 


at all, however fortunately it seems - 


she’s to have ‘the longest dresses, and 
my enchanting Mr. Figg who’s putting 
it on knows best no doubt, I must say 
she did quite a convincing slink across 
the stage at the audition and the 
competition was not severe, my dear 
have you ever been to an audition, 
don’t, my dear it tears the tummy out 
of you, the swarms of personnel of all 
sexes merely aching to be in the chorus, 
they all bring interminable songs, and 
of course there’s no time to hear them 
all through into the third verse or even 
the second, so they have to be stopped 
half-way, which though done with loud 
Thankyou’s and courtly politeness 
must be too wounding to the auditionee, 
especially as quite often she’s on her 
top note, the utter apex of the verse 
and everything, with her mouth wide 
open and her soul soaring about her 
dreams and what-not when the suffering 








“ England are defending the goal on 
my vight—that is of course on North 
Regional listeners’ left.” 
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musical man can bear no more the 
said top-notes being yards out of tune, 
he gives a signal like an executioner, 
the stage-man claps and the poor 
sweet ’s muted in mid-yell, too embar- 
rassing, my dear J sat in tears with 
Mrs. Figg whose bosom is even tenderer 
than mine, and whenever some pathetic 
tenor was cut off by that stony- 
stomached man at the climax of one of 
our favourite songs, my dear like 
Jerusalem or the Lost Chord she’d 
whisper wistfully But I thought he 
was such a nice tenor, or Didn’t you 
think he was a sweet man I should 
have liked to hear all seven verses, and 
my dear I was quite with her always, 
on the other hand of course that was 
only one audition and the brutal 
management has had to hear about 
twelve, and about one in fifty of the 
poor pathetics is anything like what 
they want I gather, so no wonder they 
can’t take the whole of the Lost Chord 
always, not to mention that repulsive 
ditty about Dreams which is almost 
the only song that youth seems to 
know, one thing anyhow as Haddock 
says is with such battalions of both 
sexes eager to sing on the stage no one 
can say the British urge to music is 
dead or the theatre either, though 
when it comes to Jodine Dale, no 
darling forget I said that, it’s cancelled 
utterly, with malice to hardly anyone 
your warm-tummied Topsy. 

” Pe 


° ° 


Some Schoolboy Definitions 


ORDUROYS are pants which 
whistle when you walk. 

A flunkey is a small flat fish. 

A charnel house is where the care- 
taker lives. 

A turbot is a hat round the head 
like a towel. 

Odium is the name of a big pikture 
house. 

Hansard 
knights. 

An inkling is a little blot. 

A magnate has a secret power over 
pins and nedls. 

Ivan the Terrible is A horrer filnm 
grade A. 

A lampoon is what sailors throw at 
whales. 

Bigamy is a savage from Africka who 
blouse out poyson darts. 

A cookoo is a bird that gets another 
bird to lay its eggs for it. 

Celanese are natives from Celon. 

Laxity is a big wheel in the Isle of 
Man. 

My mother wears a minx round her 
neck. 


is one of the arabean 








ee 
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At the Play 





“Dear Rutu” (St. JAMEs’s) 


InFanT precocity still seems to be 
thought the funniest thing in America. 
It is a theme of which one tires very 
quickly. This play, by Mr. Norman 
Krasna, has funny moments but. is 
somewhat simple entertainment. Seen 
later in the evening, after a good dinner, 
it might just get by, but on a burnt 
rock-cake and a cup of weak tea it 
hardly makes the grade. 

A suburban family on 
Long Island is thrown 
upside down by the arrival 
of a young pilot on short 
leave from Italy, who 
claims to have received 
sixty passionate letters 
signed “Ruth,” and now 
has the look of whirlwind 
conquest in his eye. Ruth, 
the elder daughter, denies 
authorship and the family 
turns instinctively to the 
monster in its bosom, little 
Miriam, an uncompromis- 
ing article with a flair for 
organization on the left 
wing. She has written the 
letters, she declares, as her 
contribution to the war 
effort, using her sister’s 
name to lend weight. That 
is all very well, says her 
father, but a boy who has 
flown twenty-five missions 
and is going back for more 
mustn’t be let down. And 
so Ruth embarks on two 
wild days of high-prin- 
cipled deception. Being 
about to be married to 
somebody else doesn’t deter 
her from falling in love 
with the dashing pilot, and 
I need scarcely say that 
in the end the Air triumphs over 
mere Banking. 

Miss Dutcre Gray gives Ruth 
bewildered charms, and as the little 
horror Miss MARGARET BaRToN does 
an excellent comic job. The harassed 
parents are lightly played by Miss 
Berry WarRREN and Mr. EVELYN 
Roperts and the suitors presented 
with spirit by Mr. VerNon GREEVES 
(Sky) and Mr. Peter Crort (Ground). 
The acting, in fact, is good enough, 
but once the initial joke is over the 
piece moves much too slowly to its 
predestined end. 


“Firty-Firry” (STRAND) 


Both employers and employees-have 
been thoughtfully provided with a 


Miriam Wilkins . 


play to their liking. This one, vin- 
dicating the monopoly-capitalist, or 
whatever it is now fashionable to call 
the poor man, from the charges of 
sloth and greed so commonly hurled in 
his direction, is yet another of the 
West End’s visible imports from the 
other side of the Atlantic. Its trans- 
plantation from the wilds of America 
to the wilds of Yorkshire has been 
rather roughly carried out by Mr. 
Larson Brown, leaving some of the 
roots still in the air, and neither 
economically nor socially is it a neat 
fit for the England of 1946. 








EDUCATING FATHER 


The fruit-canning factory it describes 
is near the rocks in spite of feverish 
efforts by its dynamic owner. The 
village banker, a species now very rare 
in these parts, is getting tough about 
the overdraft, and this is the moment 
chosen by the owner’s son to organize 
the workers and impose on his father 
the benefits of democratic factory 
government. These lead, employers 
will be glad to hear, to a disastrous 
increase of talk at the expense of work. 
Add to this situation an ex-lunatic 
with a million restorative pounds (we 
leave the theatre still uncertain about 
his sanity, owing to his unnerving 
habit of pointing his conversation with 
a revolver and cackling at the empty 
air) and you have the bones of a farce 


. Miss MarcaReET Barton 
Judge Harry Wilkins. . . . . . Mr. EVELYN RosBeErts 
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which, though carelessly written and 
not very funny, has the merit of- 
bringing back to us that admirable 
comedian Mr. Harry GREEN. His 
humour has the mercurial perception 
and also the infinite sadness of Jewry, 
and in the part of the harassed canner 
he boxes with great effect the compass 
of the emotions. Mr. Frank PETTIN- 
GELL helps as a comic foreman and 
Miss BeryL Baxter and Mr. Davip 
LaneTon capably look after the love 
interest. 


“CENTURY FOR GEORGE” (SCALA) 


Here the captain of in- 
dustry is treated with less 
respect, the subject being 
the rugged life-story of the 
Amalgamated Engineers’ 
Union. George, who trium- 
phantly carries his bat, or 
it may be his pneumatic 
wrench, is really a trinity 
of Georges, each the son 
of a different generation 
of the same decent, hard- 
working, hard - fighting 
family of north-country 
artisans. In a series of 
loosely connected episodes 
we see the great-great- 
grandfather (I hope I have 
got it right) of the latest 
George as a pillar of the 
early movement, when 
strikes called for courage; 
we see his grandfather 
involved in the labour 
troubles after the last war, 
when George’s father came 
back to unemployment 
and, tiring of a land fit 
for heroes, went out to 
die in Spain; and we see 
the current George himself 
returning hopefully from 
the Western Desert to a 
family taking an active 
part in the management 
of the local factory. 

As a whole the play is too disjointed 
for the spring which is undoubtedly 
inherent in its theme ever to get 
effectively wound up; some of the 
separate sections, however, achieve a 
certain dramatic force and the author, 
Mr. Montacu Sater, shows himself 
a shrewd observer of the homely 
domestic scene. Mr. BERNARD MILES 
is in good form as the Georges and 
Miss JENNY Lairp and Mr. ARTHUR 
HAMBLING both shine. ERIc. 


° ° 


Appeasement Again? 


“We are breaking up a fine collection of 
European countries at reasonable prices. 
Send your want list.”—Stamp dealer’s advt. 














- 
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At the Operetta 





“Sone or Norway” (PALAce) 


Song of Norway is a reminder that 
there is nobody in our day who can 
write a tune. The pasticheurs, having 
exhausted Schubert, have set to work 
on Grieg, and his charming melodies 
combine with a colourful production, 
a strong cast and a well-trained 
chorus to provide a good evening’s 
entertainment. The composer, how- 
ever, has received worse treatment 
than his music, for “love interest” 
demands that he shall be the object 
of a duel between two women who 
represent Love and Worldly Success. 
His friend and fellow-composer, Rikard 
Nordraak, comes off a little better, for 
he is merely turned into a poet who, 
in the first scene, relates (to the music 
of Grieg’s piano concerto) the legend 
of Norway, a maiden whose heart was 
frozen by the North Wind and who 
awaits the day when a minstrel shall 
thaw it again by the sweetness of his 
song. No prizes are offered for guess- 
_ing who the minstrel will turn out 
to be. 

In the next scene the fun begins, 
for hardly has Grieg pledged his troth 
to his childhood’s sweetheart, Nina 
Hagerup, amid the songs and dances 
celebrating Midsummer Eve in Bergen, 
than trouble appears in the person of 
Louisa Giovanni, an overblown operatic 
prima donna with an_ excessively 
inflated ego, the temper of a wild cat, 
no morals, and of course a rich and 
henpecked husband who supplies most 
of the comic relief. Lowisa’s pre- 
datory eye falls on Grieg, whom she 
wrenches from Nina’s arms and carries 
off as her accompanist, thus winning 
the first round. A year passes. The 
second act finds Grieg, now famous but 
still in the clutches of Louisa, playing 
“Papillons” to an enthralled and 
fashionable audience at Copenhagen. 
(The Victorian dresses and setting are 
most effective.) Presently in comes 
Ibsen, sporting a luxuriant beard, and 
in a dramatic hush he tells Grieg that 
he is writing a play called ‘‘ Peer Gynt.” 
Louisa wishes to carry them both off 
to the Riviera to bring this mighty 
atom to birth, but her plan is foiled 
by Nina, who bursts in and announces 
that she is marrying Grieg forthwith. 
End of Round Two. 

Another year passes and we are in 
Rome. Grieg, drunk with worldly 
success, has quarrelled with Jbsen, 
forgotten Norway, and neglects his 
now dying friend Rikard Nordraak. 
Louisa looks like a winner. She gives 
a splendid party in her glittering villa 
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“Can I interest you in this radio-controlled lure for salmon?” 


and brings the ballet from the Opera 
to dance for Grieg; but at the last 
moment the prima ballerina gives vent 
to a fit of temperament equalling 
Louisa’s own and Grieg hears that 
Rikard is dead and, big-hearted fellow, 
has bequeathed him Norway. At this 
news Grieg is overcome with remorse 


and Louisa is knocked clean through: 


theropes. Lovehaswon. Whennext 
we see Grieg he is back at Bergen with 
Nina playing the piano concerto, and 
a very personable Norway (MoyRa 
FRASER), whose heart is evidently 
thawed, comes and dances a ballet to 
it accompanied by Ice Maidens, the 
North Wind and Rikard’s ghost. 

JoHN HARGREAVES as Grieg, ARTHUR 


SERVENT. as Nordraak and HALINA 
Victoria as Nina all have good voices 
and sing very well. It is to JANET 
HaAMILTON-SMITH, however, that most 
of the honours go. Her Louisa 
is monumental. RoBERT HELPMANN 
and PauLineE Grant are responsible 
for the very successful choreography, 
and Miss FarJsEon’s settings and Mr. 
Dawson’s costumes are charming. 
Next, please! Our potential Lehars 
and Strausses, under the onslaught of 
jazz and crooners, have either blown 
their brains out or starved to death, 
so what about “Vodka on the Volga,” 
an operetta about Tschaikowsky, his 
Unseen Love and the B flat minor 
concerto ? D.C. B. 
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“Before leaving, sir, may I take this opportunity of 
mentioning that I’ve noticed the efficient manner in which 
you go about your duties. In my organization, don’t 
forget, sir, there’s always an opening for a man like 
you as soon as you're released.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerl:s) 


Not-So-High Alps 

FEw inter-war pleasures have been so missed, one 
wagers, by hard-pressed professional families as their 
brief continental holiday. One is not regretting wanderlust 
indulged on Arnold Bennett lines, but the out-of-season 
fortnight in some out-of-the-way village of Quercy or the 
Bocage, selected after long preliminary canvassing of the 
folders of Syndicates of Initiative. This is more or less 
how the Kit and George of Savoy Episode (HALE, 12/6) 
chose Pralognan la Vanoise for their August sojourn of 1936. 
Each was a mountaineer; and George—witness his admir- 
able photographs—an ardent photographer. So children 
were dumped on grandparents, while the parents explored 
the Tarantaise Alps above Moutiers. Kit and George 
being apparently the creatures of Mr. HucH MErRRICK’s 
dream, one may be pardoned for suggesting that they are 
not as interesting as their environment, and that in propor- 
tion as the tour dominates the tourists—which it speedily 
does—the book is both nostalgic and exhilarating. The 
ascent of ‘“‘a perfect big mountain in miniature” (Polset, 
11,600 ft.) is the high light of the fortnight; and the almost 
simultaneous failure of a solo scramble by a young French- 
man shows how much anxiety and danger one conceited 
lad can bring on a whole Alpine village. H. P. E. 
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David 


There have been several versions of the David story in 
recent years. D. H. Lawrence.and Sir James Barrie 
each recreated David in his own image, and therefore 
helped no one to a deeper understanding of the Biblical 
narrative; and even in Mr. Duff Cooper’s more literal, less 
fanciful, treatment the author’s tenderness for his subject 
blurs its outlines. General Sir GzorcE DE S. Barrow’s 
David : Shepherd, Poet, Warrior, King (SKEFFINGTON, 
12/6) is less ambitious than the least ambitious of these 
three versions, and many readers will find it proportionately 
more satisfying. It is a tribute offered from a distance 
to a man whom the author ranks higher than any other 
figure in history—‘‘ David has more than the admiration 
the world gives to its great ones. He has our unbounded 
gratitude for bringing wisdom to the mighty and succour 
to the brave, comfort to them that sit in darkness and in 
the shadow of death, glorious hope to all who put their 
trust in the Lord.” It must, however, be admitted that 
the author has not succeeded in harmonizing the historical 
David with this sublime figure, who is less a fallible human 
being than an embodiment of the hopes and aspirations 
which in the course of three thousand years have gathered 
round his name. But though Sir Gzorcz Barrow has 
not effected this reconciliation, he has given a very fair, 
full and vivid account of the great soldier and ruler 
delineated in the Book of Samuel. H. K. 





Clapham to the World 


Mr. Joun A. PatTen has reconstructed, so vividly as 
almost to suggest that he was listening-in, the discussions 
of a team of practical idealists who were accustomed about 
a hundred and forty years ago to gather at an old country 
house near the site of Clapham Junction. In These 
Remarkable Men (LutTreRwortH, 7/6) he has not only 
uncovered the inner history of the long series of assaults 
that finally put an end to the slave-trade and to slavery 
itself in the British colonies, but has also through sheer 
coincidence of aspiration and outlook in his characters 
gathered together the story of the early days of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. He has done more than this, 
for in integrating the personal religious faith of these 
natural leaders with its outcome in political accomplish- 
ment he has gone far towards declaring and interpreting 
the often forgotten driving force that energized the upward 
surge of the early nineteenth century. Of these men 
who met and argued and criticized and understood one . 
another and left behind them letters and records of speeches 
far too florid for our modern taste, one was a Governor- 
General of India who began as a simple clerk, one the 
father of a famous historian and himself a provincial 
governor, one a noted financier, one a distinguished lawyer. 
All were of the inner counsels of the nation and for leader 
they had William Wilberforce, friend and intimate of Pitt, 
and himself, had he chosen, a great party chief. In these 
biographical sketches the author is no doubt biased on the 
side of the angels, but he writes with an admirable freedom 
from the set phraseology of the pulpit and with a real flair 
for the exact word and the arresting illustration. ©. C. P. 


Which Hand Will You Have? 


Those who have lately undergone the somewhat intricate 
process of emigrating from England will tell you that the 
only native possessions they had official difficulty in taking 
with them were furniture over seventy-five years old and 
works of art not made by industrial processes. 


(Precious 
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stones and metals were debarred too—but they were not, as 
a rule, indigenous.) There is, it would seem, a marked 
contrast between the value set by the Board of Trade on 
the work of defunct craftsmen and the status of the living 
craftsman, who, as “a self-employed person,” has been the 
constant butt of progressive propaganda, winding up with 
the current Insurance Act. One likes to stress this 
side of the story in considering Miss Frepa DrrRICcK’s 
Country Craftsmen (CHAPMAN AND Hatt, 10/6) which 
sums up over twenty years’ personal research among 
the workshops of rural England and their sturdy and 
beautiful products. The author concludes her admirably 
illustrated survey with an account of the renascence 
headed by men like William Morris, Ernest Gimson and 
Eric Gill. Her last word is a challenge she heard Gill 
“hurl . . . like a stone at an audience.” “You can have 
art in your daily life if you want it, but you don’t.” It isa 
case, of course, of choices: quantity or quality, greed or 
wisdom; but not both. H. P. E. 





Love or Patriotism ? 


The Other Side (MACMILLAN, 7/6) is the story of a French 
girl, Marie, who marries a German officer in 1942, and, 
after his death in the war, is faced with the problem of 
adjusting herself to his relatives, with whom she lives in 
an old chateau near Mainz. This difficult situation becomes 
acute when Germany loses the war and the French occupy 
Mainz. Her German connections regard Marie with mis- 
trust, and the French—in particular a Major Aubrac, who 
has been tortured by the Gestapo—with disgust. For a 
time the strain to which Marie is subjected is lightened by 
an English offieer, a kindly, sensible human being, to whom 
she instinctively turns from the primitive, incalculable 
emotionalism of her German relatives and the inflexible 
pitiless attitude of her French compatriots. They fall in 
love, and the possibility of escaping to England opens 
before her as a solution of her troubles. This solution 
eludes her, and in the end she returns to France, under the 
protection of Major Aubrac, to face the consequences of 
her marriage. The Other Side is an extremely well con- 
structed story; the action is probable, and the events 
exciting. But the characters are artificial, they lack a 
life of their own and seem to be constructed simply as 
vehicles of Miss Storm JAMEsSON’s strong feelings about 
the war. To write imaginatively, as opposed to emotionally, 
about our times requires extraordinary powers of detach- 
ment. With a remoter theme Miss Storm JAMESON could 
have used her gifts more effectively. H. K. 





Wood and Water 


In Southern Bohemia there is a great tract of forest, 
broken by a series of large ponds. The wood from the 
forests fuelled the village factories where the lovely Czech 
glass used to be blown, and from the ponds went fat carp 
to gladden the discriminating -palates of Central Europe. 
It is to this remote corner that Miss ELisaBeTH KYLE 
brings her young Scottish hero somewhere between the last 
two wars, in Carp Country (PETER Davies, 8/6). A tem- 
porary job translating notes for a professor tides him over 
a convalescence, and they stay together in a shooting- 
lodge which the new Czecho-Slovak Republic has taken 
over as a hostel for deserving citizens. Adam drops 
quickly into the life of the village, taking his lunch at 
the inn and observing with the detachment of his race 
the sudden bitter squalls which shake the isolated com- 
munity of glass-workers (already churning out cheap stuff 
for the chain-stores); and he falls in love with two very 
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different types of girl, in neither case irremediably. The 
tenuousness of the story does little to disguise the fact that 
Adam is a somewhat uninteresting boy having on the 
whole rather a dull holiday, and the novel suffers accord- 
ingly; where it is strongest is in its portrayal of peasant 
character and of the strivings of young nationality against 
the clinging atmosphere of decaying Hapsburg magnificence. 
There are also some fine descriptions of the Bohemian 
scene, that of the autumn carp-netting festival being vivid 
in particular. E. 0. D. K. 


History with Hopefulness 


Sunset, as Miss F. Tennyson JESSE reminds us in her 
book, The Story of Burma (Macmiian, 10/6), is known in 
that country as Sky-Shutting-In-Time, is succeeded by 
Brothers- Would-Not-Know-Each-Other-Time and ‘“‘will 
eventually be followed by dawn, the time when it is 
possible to See-The-Veins-In-The-Hands.” Her history 
of the people, manners, religion, medicine and our own 
administration (and here she does not hesitate to point out 
blunders in acts and manners) similarly looks forward to 
a new dawn for Burma. She apologizes for the fact that 
from the time of the Annexation and Pacification the book 
ceases to be continuous history, and adds “It is unfortunately 
true that a list of law-abiding governors is not as exciting 
as tales of terrible kings.” Then, having prepared us for 
dryness, she embellishes the story of administration with 
many little charms, is fierce about the colour bar, and tells 
us of superstitions in medicine—for instance, no man born 
on a Sunday might eat any food whose name began with a 
vowel. The first section of the book deals with past 
history, and here the author of The Lacquer Lady really 
comes into her own, as she delights us with descriptions 
of the Palace of Mandalay and the burial ceremonies of 
kings. The book is full of colour and enchantment and 
shows great love of the people; but it is much more than 
a picturesque account of pageantry—it is a plea for better 
understanding of a race and deserves that we should add 
purpose to pleasure as we read it. B. E. B. 





Energetic Mongrels 


A well-known historian called Europe ‘that continent 
of energetic mongrels.” Energetic indeed, as Mr. C. F. 
StronGc shows in Dynamic Europe, published at 16/- by 
HODDER AND STouGHTON and the UNIVERSITY oF LONDON 
Press. A formidable title, and at first sight a formidable 
book, containing a survey of European history from the 
time of Pericles to that, let us say, of Winston Churchill. 
Opening with a short chapter on the Contemporary Problem, 
Mr. Strone leads us through Ancient Greece, Rome, and 
the rise of Christianity right down to modern times. 
(It is interesting to note, by the way, that the Treaty of 
Westphalia recognized no fewer than three hundred and 
forty-three sovereign states in Germany, all of which had 
the right to make war and conclude alliances.) The author 
rightly lays stress on the outburst of maritime activity in 
the sixteenth century, leading to the immense expansion of 
Europe by colonization. But this only helped to create 
more conditions of unrest on the continent. In fact from 
the Treaty of Westphalia to the Vienna settlement after 
the fall of Napoleon there were more years of war than peace. 
So we are led onwards to the present day, with due emphasis 
on the lessons taught by the past—first, the impossibility 
of restoring the past without reference to the effect of 
intervening events; second, and following from this, the 
rule that no political machinery will work that does not 
allow for future growth and change. Dynamic Europe is 
a book certainly demanding careful study. L. W. 
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“Mrs. Sheringham, have you been playing football?” 


What Did You Do in the Great War, Mummy? 


diminutive galley, has been 
giving me a cooking lesson. He 
comes up to my shoulder and his 
galley looks as though it has been 
built round him. I make a final 
determined move towards my official 
work in Sparks’ cabin, where I am 
mending a fan, leaving the protesting 
Shorty to finish cooking the dinner. 
Sparks is long, slow and shy. Pen 
in hand he is gazing miserably into 
space. He confides to me that his 
girl Ethel doesn’t think much of his 
letters and is succumbing to the charms 
of the foreman at her factory. While 
the latter sees her daily, Sparks cannot 
plead his cause in person until he gets 


G ainina king of his M.T.B.’s 


Time on My Hands 


leave, which is not due for another two 
months. 

In desperation he hands me the 
letter he has just written, waving aside 
any nice doubts I might have as to its 
suitability for a third person’s eyes. 

“Well,” I say, “if you signed your- 
self ‘Yours faithfully’ to me I 
shouldn’t marry you either.” 

“You wouldn’t?” asks Sparks 
slowly, his big, eyes mildly surprised. 

We settle down in a businesslike 
manner, and twenty minutes slip by 
while together we compose a new letter 
calculated to win back the faithless 
Ethel. 

“Tea’s wet,” calls Shorty. 

Daisy Bell, a vast gunner, lumbers 


? 


up, holding two mugs. “Cupper?” 
he offers, and settling down comfort- 
ably, rolls himself a tickler, saying, 
“T can’t think why you want to play 
at sailors. 

“Woman’s place,” he adds senten- 
tiously and unoriginally, running a 
swift tongue down his cigarette-paper, 
‘ig in the home.” He leans back, 
confidently awaiting a storm. I too 
roll myself a rather unsuccessful 
tickler and hand Daisy his saswer 
with his tickler-tin. 

“Why?” I ask. 

“°Cos then,” he says triumphantly, 
“you wouldn’t be doing poor sailors 
out of soft shore jobs.” 

I select a tool and get on with part 
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of my soft shore job, while Daisy picks 
up my favourite screwdriver and 
strokes it covetously. I intercept the 
screwdriver as it is slipping into 
Daisy’s pocket and he continues un- 
perturbed, ‘Why, I. bet you can’t 
even cook.” 

Before I can deny this indignantly 
the treacherous Shorty reveals that 
I had thought it necessary to use 
margarine to fry the bacon. They 
laugh together merrily. I apply a 
spanner to a nut. 

Sparks seals his letter and hands it 
to me for the mail office, with a packet 
of welcome duty-frees for myself. 

“You leave her alone,” he says 
surprisingly, “she’s doing all right.” 

*** All you maidens bear in mind... .’” 
comes a voice. ‘‘A matelot’s love is 
hard to find,’” comes another. ‘Red 
and Albert, who are clearing the mess- 
deck, are feeling good. 

There is a series of crashes which 
stops as Albert calls “Stand-easy,” 
and they appear. Red is broad, big and 
ugly. Albert is broader, bigger, and 
uglier. 

“Nice to have a woman’s touch 
around the place,” says Red, gazing at 
my tool-bag. 

“T was just saying .. .” says Daisy. 

‘“When I was in the Nelson,” cuts in 
Albert. 

“Big Ships,” everyone chants, and 
Red sets a lamp swinging derisively. 
Albert is silenced. 

A rosy-faced scrubbed-looking Num- 
ber One appears, who has obviously 
left school even more recently than I. 
I indicate the fan on the far side of 
the cabin as he asks what is going on. 
“T’m fixing that, sir,” I say with a 
confidence I do not feel, and he retires. 

***T’m only a bird in a gilded cage,’”’ 
mourns a little man passing by. He 
looks in and asks if I’m walking out. 
I wish I could. ‘Courting, I mean,” 
he says, ‘Got someone steady.” I 
decide hastily that I have. He departs 
singing “... ‘A pitiful sight to see,’” 
only to reappear a minute later and 
ask if my “oppo” I brought last week 
is walking out. I say that I will find 
out and the little man retires hopefully 
to his gilded cage. 

“Out pipes” is called and the men 
leave to go back to work. I too 
settle down at last, only to be startled 
by a resounding whisper from Albert. 
I give up any attempt at work and 
turn to him. He is making a toy for 
his youngest and needs a sheet of fine 
copper which the coppersmiths won’t 
give him. He feels I must have pull 
with the coppersmiths. 

‘Forarabbit ?” Isay. ““Oh, Albert!” 

A rabbit is anything made with 
Navy material for personal use. Albert 
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does not have the grace to look 
ashamed, but shows me the photo of 
his youngest, and I promise to do my 
best 


Alone, I finish, switch on the fan 
and have the same feeling of grateful 
surprise I always have when success 
crowns my electrical efforts. 

“Come and get it,” calls Shorty 
from over the way, and to me: 
“Staying to dinner, Torps?” I try 
one piece of my pastry, count my tools, 
and prepare to go. 

As I pass Sparks’ cabin I see him 
silently pin up another picture of Ethel 
in a space between Hedy Lamarr and 
Betty Grable. The comparison does 
not flatter her, but Sparks does not 
notice. 

Jumper Collins, the most notable 
idler of the Electrical Workshop, is 
lounging on the quayside. He remarks 
untruthfully that he does a dozen of 
them fans in a morning. As I dash off 
to my next job, stuffing Sparks’ letter 
into my pocket and keeping an eye 
open for my oppo or a stray copper- 
smith, his voice follows me down the 
wind. 

“Don’t know how you manage to 
fill in your time,” it complains. 


° °o 


School House 


7 HIS,” said Goof, “is the Upper 
Lower Middle First. My form 
room. It’s always called Oakers. 

This is where Titus Oates threw his 

boot through the window. Isn't it 

smashing ?” 

We entered Oakers. The dim light 
from the boot-window illuminated the 
simple old structure sufficiently for us 
to avoid falling over the simple old 
benches and desks which were its only 
furniture. The desk-tops were carved 
inches deep with boys’ names, pierced 
with holes and generally well chewed 
up. The ceiling was off-brown and the 
walls were off-ink. I struggled into 
my overcoat as a piece of plaster fell 
down my neck. “Smashing,” I agreed. 
‘““Where do we go from here?” 

We edged down a long corridor, 
groped our way up what felt like a 
ladder and paused outside a door from 
the other side of which a low moaning 
made itself heard. “My dorm,” said 
Goof leaning his weight against the 
door. ‘It’s called Croakers. That’s the 
bed where Little Lord Fauntleroy lost 
his toes from frost-bite. Smashing!” 

Twenty real Victorian bedsteads 
huddled together protectively on the 
Georgian floor of the salon, separated 
from each other by antique chests on 
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top of which were some specimen 
pieces of rococo basin-ware. At either 
end of the high vaulted ceiling was a 
semi-glazed aperture. The low moan- 
ing arose, I noticed, from the constant 
gale rushing through the wind-tunnel 
thus created. I turned my collar up. 
“Smashing dorm!” Goof repeated. 
“Tt’s only twenty yards from Soakers, 
you see.” ‘“‘Soakers?” ‘Yes, that’s 
what the showers are called. You get 
smashing icicles from them when it’s 
really cold, but only the Sixths are 
allowed to break them off.” ‘Never 
mind,” I chattered. ‘‘You’ll be a 
Sixth yourself one day. Lead on.” 

We scrambled into an attic (Chokers) 
where the Lacrosse XII have: the 
exclusive right of playing ping-pong 
on the original table which Cloudesley 
Shovel threw at Dr. Johnson, and had 
a peep into Pokers, where in Lambert 
Simnel’s time the Sixths used to singe 
the fags’ eyebrows in front of the fire. 
“Wizardly traditional,” said Goof. 
“Wizardly,” I answered, trying to 
imagine the fire. It was here that I 
wrapped my travelling rug tightly 
round my waist, an error which led to 
my taking the highly traditional stair- 
case down to Cokers (the coal-hole) in 
one smashing hop. We repaired to 
Goof’s study, but as there was room for 
only one of us at a time to stand inside 
it I had to bandage my eye myself, 
and did it rather clumsily. In con- 
sequence I didn’t see all I might have 
done of Jokers (the cupboard into 
which General Wolfe’s cousin threw 
the chapel clock) or Stokers (out of 
which George Stephenson threw the 
school cat). 

A bell rang and Goof told me it was 
time for me to go. He himself would 
now change into running-shorts and 
go for a two-mile run in the darkness, 
culminating in a traditional shower 
with some smashing dry bread to 
follow. I was by now shivering out 
loud, but I controlled myself sufficiently 
to say good night, and then found my 
way through the blizzard to The 
Crown, where by influence and the 
fact that I had written more than six 
weeks in advance I had been granted 
a bedroom. Brushing past the boldly 
printed greeting “BRING YOUR OWN 
TOWELS” and pushing aside a card 
which said ‘‘The hotel closes at 8 P.m.,” 
I contacted mine hostess through the 
customary peep-hole. “No. 24, Fourth 
floor,” she said, and I gathered the 
welcoming ceremony was over. 

With the events of the night I will 
not bore you. Suffice it to say that 
blue with cold, red-eyed with sleepless- 
ness, purple with bruises down my 
right side (I sleep—I pose as if for 
sleep—on my right side), I hailed the 
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frigid day. I deployed my own towel. 
I rang the bell and again I rang. A 
maid came. ‘“‘Where,” I stammered, 
“‘is the bathroom, a bathroom, a bath, 
a hot bath?” “Baths between two and 
four in the afternoon,” she said, and 
was gone. 

The man who had what was 
evidently the other half of my cooled 
kipper rubbed his hands vigorously at 
the breakfast-table. “Bracing climate, 
this place, I always think,” he said. 

“Tones one up. Good for the boys, I 
always think. Always stay at The 
Crown; my people did in my own time 
here. No coddling and none of this 
damn steam-heating; takes the guts 
out of you, I always think, Pretty 
good kipper, what?” “Smashing,” I 
said. “Same as yours.” With numb 
hands I hammered my piece of toast 
and with a fork vainly stirred my tea. 
My bandage slipped down over both 
eyes. “You ’ve done something to your- 
self,” said my kipper-mate. ‘“‘ Doesn’t 
look much though. How did you do 
it?” LTexplained. “Good old School 
House,” he said. “Same in my time; 
always bashing my head on some- 
thing; fine old place. Something in 
tradition, I always think. Toughens 
you up.” 

Light came to me. I looked round 






the coffee-room and at each table saw 
pink-faced parents heartily and con- 
tentedly chewing their demi-semi-fish. 
I alone was blue-nosed and dyspeptic. 
I alone was not wearing the Old 
Martonian tie. In a flood of mortifica- 
tion I recalled the traitorous thoughts 
of the long night. At 1 a.m. had I not 
described Oakers to myself as a 
“bally barn”? At 2 a.m. had I not 
referred to Croakers as a “damn 
morgue” and Soakers as “blasted self- 
torture’? At 3, 4 and 5 a.m. had I 
not apostrophized Simnel, Oates and 
Little Lord Fauntleroy respectively 
as “uncivilized poops”? And at 6 
A.M. had I not called into question 
School House, Marton and indeed the 
whole public school system, even 
going so far as to contrast the decadent 
modernity of the state institutions 


’ where one paid virtually nothing, with 


what to my shame I had termed “old 
curiosity shops” where one paid one’s 
whole fortune? And finally, had I not 
at 7 A.M. stood up in bed and shouted 
“What for?” and again ‘‘ Pourquoi?” 

Here was my answer. Here was my 
atonement. Rising to my feet, and 
to the slight surprise of the assembly, 
I cried “Long live tradition! Long 
live Marton and long live School 
House! Long live Oakers, Soakers, 
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Jokers, etc., including Pokers! For to 
them, ladies and gentlemen, and to 
them alone do you and your children 
owe your ability to meet, withstand 
and even to survive the English 
provincial hotel. Frigendo vigilando ! 
Long live toughening-up!” 
I then paid my smashing bill. 


° ° 


A Node 


I dohnahf loika cu’ ’a tea, 
I’ cahnahf bukya rup, 
Thz reely nuffin inda worwd 
Thtz be’’er thna cu’. 


’Cawss, menniad soonrav kawfee, aw 
Sm kowkow, thn sm tea, 

Btoi dohn rekn yookn bea’ 

A cu’ ’a yoowanme. 


Oi loikzme glawssa bi’’er too— 
Oowah, Oiyaint “T.T.”— 
Stiw, thza pro’er toimfa booze, 
Btenni toimfa tea. 


So eerzme rayzin upme cu’ 

Twimmaz wozsa bo’wd 

’Z firsta troi o’ waw’er pawd 
59 9. > 

On li’’w leavza go’wd. 





SSy Ny 


Sy, 





“Wouldn't it look grand in gorgeous Technicolor?” 
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The Railways are 
' short of 
Trained Staff... 
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* NEARLY 100,000 skilled railway- 
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sy \ WY. ® staffs, have still to be demobilised. 


men, one-sixth of the Railways’ 
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When they return, their skill and 
services will become available to 


the travelling public. 





In the meantime, this shortage 
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will be Mn Ciyvies soon may affect YOUR train. 


H E j N I «..to restore pre-war standards will take time 
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Se oe SP grained 


Oblong bag in tan, green, 
navy or black hand-grained 
hide; leather lined. Fitted 
strong frame, purse and 
mirror. Size 11 x7 ins. 
£6.12.6 
Postage & Packing 1/3 Extra. 





Hide pochette with wide 

base gusset. Lined rayon 

moire and fitted purse and 

mirror. In tan, green, navy, 

or black. Size 11 x7 ins. 
£5.6.0 

Postage & Packing 1/3 Extra. 
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TheT radition 


of elegance and 
good taste which 
made Fortts Bath 
Oliver Biscuits so 
popular with the 
‘Beau Monde’ of 
Eighteenth-Cen- - 
tury Bath still sur- 
vives today. Deli- 
cately - flavoured 
and easy to digest, 
their inimitable 
quality has never 
been equalled. 
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ROUYER GUILLET BRANDY —— OVER 140 YEARS’ REPUTATION 
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for Brewers, Chemists & 





Food Manufacturers 





This is our PA6o filter press designed 
| for the bulk filtration of beer, chemicals 
| or food products. There’s not room 
here to tell you all about it but, if you 
like, we'll send you its specification 
describing construction, operation 
and performance. y 
If this isn’t the filter you’re looking for perhaps you’ll find the right 
one in our Advisory Showroom, 32 Berkeley Street, W.1. All our 
latest developments in high efficiency filtration will be there for 
you to see. We’d like you to come in and have a look round. 


BRITISH FILTERS LTD 


92 BERKELEY STREET, W.1I. & OLD COURT, COX GREEN, MAIDENHEAD, BERKS. 
GRO, 2523 M’HD. 2560 

















LETS HAVE »” 
4 CIN AND 










| VOTRIX VERMOUTH SWEET OR DRY 9/- Vine Products Ltd., Kingston, Surrey 
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Scotlands best Whisky 
HEPBURN & ROSS Glasgow 


jor the a 
a 
SD rd SKIN AILMENTS 
GUARANTEE: Cost refunded if not satis 
fied, on return of empty bottle to makers. 
Price S/- (pocket size 2/6, family size 8/9). 
if your Chemist cannot supply write to — 
BIO-COLLOIDS LTD. 
ridgewater Laboratories 
ALTRINCHAM - Cheshire 


Dontleta COLD 
SPOIL YOUR GAME 
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THE 


> ELECTRIC | 
HAMMER ELECTRIC | 


wy cout sat cere | FIRES AND COOKERS =| 











REMEMBER ITS USES: And replacement parts are obtainable through 
Drilling, Hacking, Pointing, Bush Hammering, Chase EVERY ELECTRICAL SHOP AND SHOWROOM—BUT— | 
Cutting any building material. | 
s Tamping and Vibrating any concrete mix either in The demand far exceeds the supply 





building construction or for artificial stone-making. 





Descaling furnaces, boilers and tanks. All orders are being desis with in 


DOADAMYY 
Heer! 


Ramming fireclay into furnaces. , : 

sissiied f a : strict rotation and there must 
Driving in copper electrodes for all earthing 4 aes 
requirements. | inevitably be considerable delay 


Drilling holes in floors, walls, ceilings, etc., for in delivery. Everything 
Rawlbolt and other fixing devices. 








Floor cleaning in Factories, Bakeries and all Works eeses ble is bein & 


where floors get coated. 





done to ensure the 
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Any work where a large number of percussive blows 


fairest and widest 
are required. 


distribution. / 
‘ ENQUIRIES WILL BE WELCOMED 2 k.w. Dinkie. Streamline Cooker 
“ You can't beat a Belling” 


M A S l Oo N S M OTO R Co. Ltd. BELLING & COMPANY LIMITED, BRIDGE WORKS, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 


Morden Factory Estate, London, S.W.19 ‘Phone: Liberty 4253-4-5 
RP 501 
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For over half a century 
STATE EXPRESS 555 














have maintained their 
=<)' < reputation as the best 
cigarettes in the world 
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583 separate propucts 
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Abdullas 


for chotce 


Tyres, clothing, sports goods, footwear, 
general rubber goods — in literally hun- 
dreds of ways the Dunlop organisation 
in specialised factories is working to 
replenish the nation’s depleted stocks 


DUNLOP 


BACKS 


The most popular brands are: 
“VIRGINIA” No. 7 


TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 


BRITAIN’S RECOVERY 
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